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RELIGION FROM ANOTHER ANGLE 

BY WALTER PHELPS HALL 



The physicians of the soul are many ; they are also skilled 
in practice — revered bishops, pastors wise and trusted, 
clear-thinking laymen, a goodly company of distinguished 
men. Headstrong, indeed, is he who would confute their 
findings, pick flaws in reasonings profound, proclaim an- 
other sovereign remedy for the troubled spirit of his fellow- 
man. Yet the illness is a grievous one and still remains un- 
checked. And if they fail, to whom is given power, recog- 
nized authority, the poorest then among us may propose his 
plan, speak forth, if not with wisdom, yet with honesty. 

Organized Christianity seems to-day on the defensive, its 
back to the wall. It has neither the prestige nor the power 
that it once had ; its authority is slowly but steadily on the 
wane. To some extent statistics tell the story, and though 
in professional sleight-of-hand the ecclesiastical census man 
is all but the peer of the college registrar, even he cannot 
conceal the fact that in both the United States and Western 
Europe church membership has failed to keep pace with the 
growth of population. Furthermore, in all but a few in- 
stances, divinity schools are half empty, and this despite 
free tuition, free dormitories, heavy endowments. But the 
real weakness of the Church lies more in impotency of 
spirit than in stationary numbers. Indifference, disaffec- 
tion, disbelief — these are the enemy within the gates, more 
insidious by far than the open foe. The army of the Lord 
numbers its tens of thousands, but a modern Gideon would 
lead but few against a host of Midianites. 

The Church still finds support, it may be conceded, even 
from those who no longer consider its interests paramount. 
It is a traditional institution, and traditional institutions 
die hard. It affords a convenient outlet for superfluous 
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feminine energy; its services are at times restful and 
pleasant; it is something of a barrier against crime and 
social discontent. Many a man argues thus, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, and continues to pay pew-rent, if it is not too costly 
and business is good. He does not, however, often go to 
church, nor for its stability and growth will he make serious 
sacrifices. These are facts that most of us, willingly or un- 
willingly, recognize. 

Neither the cause nor the remedy for this state of affairs 
is known. Diagnosticians abound, prescriptions are plenti- 
ful; but agreement there is none. In the columns of our 
more serious reviews one may study at leisure the widely 
variant character of present-day religious thought and emo- 
tion. The claims and progress of Roman Catholicism have 
been chronicled in consistent and somewhat triumphant 
fashion by Mr. Barry and Mr. Benson. "We are assured by 
the one, although we are not altogether persuaded, that the 
papacy is a thoroughly democratic institution; by the other 
we are told, what we cannot altogether believe, that modern 
psychological science demonstrates the possibility, nay, the 
probability, of miracles. Many have spoken also for Prot- 
estantism, and if not with unanimity, at least with strong 
conviction. Christianity, Mr. Churchill affirms, is synony- 
mous with good government, and the bewildered reader dis- 
covers that he is expected to argue the propriety of judicial 
recall in terms of Christian ethics. Mr. Nicholson pleads 
the cause of the institutional church, waxes eloquent and 
convincing on the causes that keep Smith from the sanctu- 
ary; but the picture of his seven-day-in-the-week edifice, 
with its mild social entertainments, boys' brigade, gym- 
nasium, and other paraphernalia, is far from attractive. 
We are told why Smith should go to church and why he 
should not, how the church hungers and thirsts for the soul 
of Smith, how it can get along quite nicely without him. 
Out of the High Church corner comes a denouncement of 
Smith, based somewhat fantastically, be it feared, on the 
historic ground that money-making Smiths have exerted a 
baneful influence on the spirit of Christianity. From other 
directions, in the mean while, Smith is sturdily defended, his 
absence from the church and his admiration for God's great 
out-of-doors warmly commended. 

Surely amid this variety of opinion every man should find 
his own nook and ingle. Yet many men are not here repre- 
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sented. One great division, at least, of the religious family, 
has heen left without spokesmen. Curiously enough, there 
has been no champion of the old Protestant faith in all its 
rigid purity. Even New England, the very rock and citadel 
of Puritanism's finest fighting stock, has naught to say in 
the chosen medium of its culture on behalf of that iron- 
bracing creed that helped to people a continent. It cannot 
be that creed is dead already — that calm and strongly found- 
ed faith in God the Father, and His immutable will toward 
man, that faith fast held by our fathers and oft regretted by 
their sons! "Where are its defenders? 

But there are men that fall into none of these categories 
to whom religion is a vital, even if somewhat elusive, reality 
— men whose names are by accident of birth, inheritance, or 
early choice enrolled on the lists of the faithful, but whose 
spirits chafe and are ill at ease. What is to he done for 
them? Their faith is in many cases a tangible thing, no 
mere bundle of idle negations or silly phantasies, but an 
affirmation precise, definable. They look the vital things of 
the life religious squarely in the face and realize that all is 
not well. The defenses of the Holy City are weak; what 
is the cause thereof? The breaches in the walls of Zion are 
growing wider; how may they be filled? To these questions 
there are many answers, — perhaps there will be to the end 
of time, — and thus it should be. No man may pledge a blind 
allegiance, nor for the sake of uniformity and peace for- 
swear his honesty. Each for himself must clear his stand 
and formulate his creed, and this the writer tries to do, con- 
vinced that in so doing his feeling and experience is but the 
lot of many others. 

Religion seems conditioned by two facts, one negative, the 
other positive. Negatively, the church must surrender all 
claim to ethical and spiritual authority. Man has come too 
far along the hard-fought way of liberty ever again to sub- 
mit his conscience, or, if you please, his good calm reason, 
to a priest, or a book, or to any authority whatsoever. An 
independent and intelligent laity forms now its own opinion 
concerning divorce, race suicide, Sunday baseball, and a 
dozen other questions of practical ethics. No longer will it 
listen to ecclesiastical homilies on these subjects; nor be 
governed by authority or precedent, no matter how direct or 
how biblical. The man of to-day bases his ethics largely 
upon reason; the man of to-morrow will do so altogether. 
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Moreover, his theology, if he has any, will also be his own. 
Creeds Athanasian and Nicene may still exist; but if they 
do, adherence to them will be optional. The miracles of the 
New Testament will be received or will be denied, solely as 
the individual wills it. They will be interpreted literally, 
spiritually or otherwise, by every man according to the light 
that God has given him. No church will possess the seal of 
authority. No synod, classes, or convocation will presume 
to determine what man shall believe and what he shall not. 
These matters — the trappings and the suits of the life re- 
ligious — are of concern to a few only. The ecclesiastical 
battle-flags of the bygone have not only become dusty; they 
have ceased to be battle-flags. Most of us care not at all 
whether there is a resurrection of the body or not. "We may 
at times imagine that we do ; we may occasionally whet up 
enthusiasm for old historic Christian dogma; but way down 
deep within our hearts we are indifferent and we know it. 

In ethical and intellectual subordination to authority both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant should be heartily con- 
demned. It cannot be believed that the Pope is vicegerent 
of God on earth, and as such is the ultimate source of au- 
thority in matters of faith and morals. Protestantism, on 
the other hand, has aided our intellectual development but 
slightly. History has so often emphasized the difference be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant that their essential likeness 
has been overlooked. Certainly Luther remained till his 
death a thorough -going Medievalist; and the revolt which 
he headed left the great bulk of Christian doctrine un- 
touched. It is true that the authority of a living church 
was destroyed; but that of an inorganic book was substi- 
tuted, destined in time to be surrounded by as strict a taboo 
as ever was attached to a statue of the Madonna. Luther, 
in his unquestioned belief in the fall of man, in his explicit 
faith in the mystery of the Trinity, in his apocalyptic no- 
tions of the world to come, in his distrust and intolerance 
of the world about him, in his continual emphasis upon 
authority, lay and spiritual, in all of these things differed 
not a whit from Saint Thomas Aquinas or any other 
medieval doctor. Nor was Calvin more advanced; he abol- 
ished the eucharist, a rational mystery, and inaugurated on 
his own account those two colossal incomprehensibles, fore- 
ordination and election. It is the spirit of science rather 
than Protestantism that has broadened our mental horizon. 
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From the thirteenth century and the days of Roger Bacon 
to Darwin, Pasteur, Metchnikoff, and our own times, the 
scientific explorer has led humanity over the dismal quag- 
mires of ignorance, traditionalism, and intellectual timidity. 
Religious leaders have taken comparatively little part in 
this process. And though one must admit that Protestant- 
ism has advanced far since Calvin's day, it has done so by 
accepting the inevitable rather than by bringing it about 
It has swallowed Darwinism, but it first tried to kill it; it 
permits freedom of conscience, but still exacts what trifling 
conformities it may. 

The first demand, then, is for unlimited freedom of con- 
science. This is a negative demand, entirely unreligious in 
its quality and substance, but a necessary condition or at- 
mosphere by and in which religion must develop. Man's 
mind is the most precious of all the gifts of God, the very 
corner-stone of his life. Without it he is a lost soul. One 
might as well build cathedrals upon quicksand or battle- 
ships in the Sahara as to make a civilization without reason, 
and this all men know. 

Equally essential is the second postulate of our religion — 
faith unqualified, complete, in the reality and power of un- 
seen life. This faith is not belief, a thing assumed. It 
transcends belief, thought, reason, and the mind of man; 
it simply is — a surging tide of infinite desire. To feel this 
thing, to know it, and to trust it, involves no wide acquaint- 
ance with the lore theological. Nor does it imply spiritual 
insight of a rare, unusual order. It knows neither class nor 
rank; it is as much at home in the palace as in the mining- 
camp, in the university as in a cottage. No emotion in the 
whole gamut of human experience is more widespread, no 
consciousness more catholic. Yet, though it encircleth the 
world and reacheth up its hands unto the stars, it is as 
fragile as the frailest glass, as tender as the most exotic 
blossom. It cometh to man as out of a cloud and departeth 
as a rainbow. Seek diligently for it and it may be found. 
Neglect it and it is lost. Guard, cherish, and watch over it, 
and one's life is filled with radiance, one's heart with cour- 
age, and one's soul with song. 

Translated into terms of every-day living, this mysticism 
makes for many concrete things. It offers strength to the 
sick, buoyancy to the oppressed, and to all men hope. The 
proof of this is beyond cavil. Psychologists, Christian and 
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non-Christian alike, bear witness to the power of prayer. 
The relationship of the different parts of the Trinity one to 
another may seem a distant thing, but we know that courage 
comes with prayer. Apostolic succession or forms of 
baptism may seem but curious survivals of half-forgotten 
lore, but we know that peace and quiet come with prayer. 
The regulation of the liquor traffic and the status of all 
vested rights of property may seem, perhaps, purely ethical 
questions, to be decided by our own good brain without 
reference to religious sanction, but we know that courage 
comes with prayer. Even William James, the founder of 
our modern pragmatism, assures us of this truth in his 
wonderful essay, " The Energies of Men," and quotes in 
further substantiation a distinguished British physician as 
follows: " The exercise of prayer in those who habitually 
use it must be regarded by us doctors as the most adequate 
and normal of all the pacifiers of the mind and calmers of 
the nerves. ' ' So strong, so potent is this influence that even 
belief in its efficacy is not always necessary, and he may 
sometimes reap the benefit who has no faith at all. The 
purely physical repetition of the Lord's Prayer upon one's 
knees in a darkened room has physically aided those who, 
though pure skeptics, tried the treatment because prescribed. 
But these are matters for the psychologist and physician. 
The fact that they sustain is one that needs no argument; the 
proof we find within us, positive, unanswerable — as that of 
honor, beauty, love, and other verities eternal. 

The phenomena of religion, like those of electricity, evade 
definition ; but of the reality of both forces there is no ques- 
tion. Furthermore, both are subject to regulation and con- 
trol; both, if wisely governed, are of inestimable service; 
both, if unchastened and unregulated, are inimical to human 
welfare. Electricity may be measured and directed with 
absolute certainty. Eeligion also may be thus tested, though, 
be it admitted, less accurately, its current increased or 
diminished by well-known and proven methods. Where may 
they be found: how far are they exemplified by churches 
that we know of; what possibility does the future hold for 
their enrichment or enlargement 1 ? To these questions there 
is no final answer. The love of Saint Francis for the swal- 
lows is one in quality with the vision of the Delectable Moun- 
tain ; the imprisoned Baptist tinker and the humble brethren 
of Assisi knew the same God. Their religion may be found 
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anywhere; on the street corner with the Salvation Army, in 
the cool, spacious mosque, or on the mountain slope. 

Yet many of us, though non-Catholic, find it more readily 
in Catholic churches. A prerequisite of mysticism, and shall 
we not say of religion itself, is peace and quietness. But 
peace and quietness are very subtle things. They depend 
not simply on the ear. The eye also is involved, and if the 
church be bright and cheery as many Protestants would 
have it, calmness and complete serenity are gone. This is 
not merely a question of taste; it is a psychological fact. 
Even as the night is quieter than the day, so are subdued 
lights more quiet than their opposites. Furthermore, man 
is an animal with several senses. To convey to him spiritual 
electricity in its strongest current each sense must do its 
part; each sense attune itself to be a good receiver. It is 
not enough that we should hear the words of Zion. "We must 
needs see the altar of the Most High God ; taste of the sacra- 
mental bread and wine and smell the high-ascending incense. 
Great also are abiding influences that ritual brings, the im- 
press that it leaves upon the mind, deep-touching, perma- 
nent. By constant, solemn repetition deep grooves are worn 
in upon our consciousness that cannot come in other ways. 
Why should we not justly share in this great heritage of 
the ages past, robe, as of old, our priests in white; and, even 
as they who worshiped Isis and Osiris, burn sweet incense 
still before the sacred shrines? The most complete and soul- 
satisfying mystery that man has ever witnessed is the Mass. 
There one may see portrayed again and again in simple and 
dignified manner the two big facts of spiritual life — death 
and rebirth, rebirth and death. From the confiteor to the 
post-communion there lies before us an allegory, more im- 
pressive by far in the beauty of its simplicity than the 
winged words of the gifted preacher. Must we acknowledge 
the pretensions of Saint Peter's see before we enjoy the 
ritual for which it stands sponsor? 

But, it may be said, this spiritual gift, this mystical buoy- 
ancy, may be gained otherwise. This is true ; but in no other 
way may it be had so readily. The personality of a Spur- 
geon or a Phillips Brooks may leave an imprint on the soul 
of man the same in quality as the Mass. The Mass, how- 
ever, may be found everywhere, a Spurgoon or a Brooks but 
rarely. The Quakers had this thing, this mystic quantum; 
and for a while it seemed as if they had solved the problem. 
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Was their failure due to the impossible character of their 
"undertaking, to their ignorance of the many-sided influences 
that play upon life? That no man can say; but this is cer- 
tain: the Mass lives on to-day, the Quaker faith lies mori- 
bund. 

Some realignment of religious values there must be, or 
else year by year the number of the discontented grows 
apace. Can we not take to ourselves the emotional richness 
and mystical content of Catholicism while steadily denying 
its ethical and intellectual suzerainty? Can we not render 
generous acknowledgment to whatever independence of 
spirit comes as our Protestant birthright while quietly in- 
sisting that we will no longer endure a church devoid of 
altars, candles, incense, mystery? 

Four hundred years ago, the blessed Sir Thomas More de- 
scribed in his Utopia a church dark, spacious, quiet, where 
naught is taught of creed or dogma. As the first English 
translation of the Utopia quaintly tells us : 

" Their churches be very gorgyous and not oneley of fine 
and curious workemanship, but also (which in the fewness of 
them was necessary) very wyde and large and able to re- 
ceive a great company of people. But they be all somewhat 
darke. Howbeit, that was not done through ignorance in 
buylding, but as they say by the counsell of priestes, because 
they thought that overmuch light doth disperse men's cogi- 
tation, whereas in dimme and doutefull lighte they may be 
gathered together. . . . They burn f rankinsense and other 
sweet savours and light also a great numbre of wax candles 
and tapers, nott supposing this geere to be anything avail- 
able to the divine nature, as nether the prayers of men, but 
this unhurtful and hearmless kind of worship pleaseth them, 
and by theis sweet savours and sightes and other ceremo- 
nies, men feel themselves secretly lifted up and encouraged 
to devotion with more willynge and fervent heartes." 

Thus thought Sir Thomas ; but in the bitterness and strife 
that marked the Protestant revolt his plan found few sup- 
porters. The storm and tempest of his day left little room 
for tempered thoughtfulness ; and since he was not partisan 
enough for any man, the wise and patient Chancellor of 
England was beheaded. But his church, true catholic, still 
is dreamed of. Within its reasoned loveliness some day 
perhaps mankind may find tranquillity and peace. 

Walter Phelps Hall. 



